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lutionary leaders by former status leaders. In some instances the unwork-
ability of the revolutionary program has led to a revision of the revo-
lutionary ideology; and the revolutionary leaders, or their lineal suc-
cessors, have revised the program in the light of experience. Such revision
is necessarily toward, rather than further away from, cultural precedents;
thus it constitutes a counterrevolution in the eyes of those who hold
for a strict interpretation of the original dogma. The ideologists of the
American Revolution, for example, generally advocated political inde-
pendence for each of the freed colonies; and when the break with British
monarchy was complete, that program was attempted. But political inde-
pendence was not in accord with economic interdependence, and con-
ditions in the colonies grew rapidly worse rather than better. The coun-
terrevolution consisted of agitation for and eventual achievement of a
federation, under which certain of the rights of a colony were sub-
ordinated to the interests of all. In the eyes of many liberal thinkers of
the times, the Constitution of the United States was a reactionary docu-
ment that threatened to destroy the freedom of the individual for which
the revolution had been fought.1

Similarly, during the first few years following their ascension to
power, the leaders of Soviet Russia adhered strictly to Marxian doctrine
as interpreted by Lenin. They succeeded neither in bringing about the
world revolution nor in establishing the equalitarian society in Russia,
both of which were required by the Marxian doctrine. The elevation
within the party of Stalin as Lenin's successor seems to have reflected a
counterrevolution that was already under way. At any event, under
Stalin communism has become more Russian than Marxian and more
capitalistic than communalistic; organized religion has come to be offi-
cially sanctioned, the family has become reestablished, private property
rights have been revived, differentials in income have become wider thaa
they are in any so-called "capitalistic society," and Russian foreign policy
is almost indistinguishable from that followed in the time of the Czars.2
The Russians have not gone back to the social system that was operative
in the days of the Czars, any more than the people of America upon the

1 But to those who believed in government of, by, and for a hereditary* aristocracy
the Constitution -was a very radical plan for political organization. On this^ point,
see A. C. Millspaugh, De?nocracy, Efficiency, Stability   (Brookings, Washington,
D. C., 1942).

2 See N. S. Timasheff, The Great Retreat: The Growth and Decline of Com-
inumwn in Russia (Dutton, New York, 1946). See also A. Bergson, The Structure
of Soviet Wages (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1944); M. Fairchild, "Socio-
economic Classes in Soviet Russia" (Amer* SocioL Rev., vol. 9, pp. 236-241, 1944);
J. H. Hazard, "Law, the Individual and Property in the U.S.S.R." (Amer. SocioL
Rev., vol. 9, pp. 250-256, 1944); R. Maurer, "Recent Trends in the Soviet Family"
(Amer. SocioL Rev., vol. 9, pp. 242-249, 1944); and N. S. Timasheff, "Vertical
Mobility in Communist Society"  (Amer. J. SocioL, vol. 50, pp. 9-21, 1944).